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AB STB ACT 

Social and affective objectives are being 
increasingly accepted as integral parts of the school curriculum. 
Generalization effects produced by a training program in claserosm 
participation skills were analyzed for two classrooms of 
seventh-grade boys with reading, irrlting, and disciplinary problems. 
Subject, situation, and behavior variables were combined study 
eight different types of post- treatment generalization, Ihs first 
classroom of students (H-1**J received regular classroom instruction. 
The second classroom was composed of two experimental groups, i,e,, 7 
students who participated in the training program and 7 students who 
were exposed only to training program students, leachcrs and trained 
observers rated students on 19 specific behaviors occurring in French 
and mathematics classes before treatment, and at 1* and 3-ionth 
intervals after treatment, Besults indicated that training in 
classroom participation skills modified the behavioral rapartoiri of 
both training and exposure groups. Findings suggest that 
understanding and anticipating diverse types of generalization 
effects is necessary to measure the total impact of intervention 
programs, (Author/HHB) 
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Soelal and affectiTe abjectiTes are Feceiving inereaiing aeeap- 
tanee as intepal partB of the lehaol eurrieidiOT, The efficaeity of pro* 
oadures far induelng ar madi^ing sooial and affeGtiTe behavlars amon^ 
stiidents has already been demanatrated (Cartledge & Mllburn^ 1978; O'Leary^ 
1978). The proving influence of these pracedures^ eepecially thoge of the 
behavior madifieation type, pose aeveral ethieal qtiestions* For example* 
aan interventians direeted tamrds a partieular behavleral target have un- 
desirable side-effeets an ather parts of the students behavioral repertoi- 
re (Sajvajs TvardasE et Burket 1972) ^ deerease adaptive behaviors^ or es- 
tablish tionadaptive behaviors (Will^i, 197^)? 

Willems (197U) and Marston (1979) suggest adopting an eeolagieal 
appraaeh that antieipates and avoids the eonsequenees of intrusive genera- 
lization effects. ReaearaherB have appraaehed this prablem by the samewhat 
elreuitous route of studying the generalisation of treatment effects. This 
approaeh determines if, in fact, interventions have positive or negative 
cansequenaes on untargeted behaviors and persana* 

Drabman, Hwaer and Hosenbatni (1979) and Hayes, Rlnaover and 
Balnick (1980) have revieved existing reae^eh caneerned with OTneraliza- 
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tion. The former elaborated a taxanGT5\r of different ty^ee of g«*nerali na- 
tion* then revieired 13 behavior modifieation journals for the period of 
1960-1977* They obserred that several dimenaians of generalization had 
net been studied at all aueh as, aeross-sitiiations generali£ation for 
untargeted behaviori induaed by treatment pro^rai. Their study deinong- 
trated the need for exploring all possible types of generalisation* 

Hayes, RineoTer and Solniek (1980) reaeh similar eonelusions af- 
ter revieving the first ten (10) volmes of the Jouifnal of Applied Beha- 
yjor Analysis * They obserred that a few types of generalization* such as 
the maintenanee of lewning aaross time and situations, had received the 
seat rese^ch attention. They report that 22% of their sample of studies 
referred to generalization aerois time, 32% to aeross-gituations generali-* 
sat ion, 13? to aeross-behaviors generalisation and 3*^^ to generalization 
aerosa^^individuals * 

Stoke and Baer's (1977) definition of generalization lends itself 
well to the ecolegieal perspeetive on behavioral interventions* They defi- 
ne generalisation as the iwnifestatien of any given behavior in conditions 
other than those of the treatment (i.e. aaross timet situations * individuals 
and within individuals). Furthermore * it is Important to distinguish bet- 
Veen within - and pest-^treatraent generalisation (Drabman* HMsmer and Ro- 
senbaiM, 1979) » The absence of seientifie connrunications coneerning se- 
veral types of pest^treatment generalisation may in part be due to the 
relatively ^e^ter ease of studying within-treatment generalization. 
Po8t->*treatnent generalisation has been treated as secondary to the preoe- 
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cupation with dCTonatrating ehert-term effects of intarventloiB vithin spe- 
cific problem areas* However, as the preeedin^^ discussion demonstrates * 
generalization* by itself, merits greater and more compreheniive scienti- 
fic investigatior.. 

The purpose of the present study, thus, was to see if effects of 
a training program In elassrooin participation skills wuld generalize to 
other parts of the behavioral repertoire of the trained individuals end 
t^ie peers with vhom they have contact. The types of generalisation studied 
were those post-treatment aspects identified by Drabman, Ranmier and Rosen- 
baua (1979) and Wildman and Wiltoan (1975). These types of generalization 
were derived from the possible paired oombinations of the followins^ vwia- 
blea: subjects, behaviors, situations and time* 

Subjects 

Two elassrooms of grade 7 boys, aged 12 to 1^ years, with reading 
vi*itifig and disciplinary diffiaultles were chosen from within a middle^ 
ineome French*-speiUting high school and suburban conmunity. The Mathema- 
tics and Prenah teachers for these two classes without knowing the nurposes 

of the research anfl training progr««» mmreeA to have elassroom obBervations 
of the students made during the school year. The students were divi** 

ded into three groups. The first classroom of students (N -lU) const Ituted 
the control group. Using the pre-treatment observations so as to minimise 
differanees in the nineteen target behaviors , students in the second class- 
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Foea were assi^ad to one of the two experiwental groups. The training- 
experimantal ffroup (N ^7) vas chosen randomly from the two sub^eups. 
One student mn suhse^uently dropped from thlg group after being trans- 
ferred to another sehoel. The seeond subgroup (ff -T) becaiBe the expoiura 
experiraental group . Theie students vera axTOsed to training group 
subjeets during regular elassroom hours ^ exoept during the training ses- 
sions given to the training group. 

Training Prcgrain 

Over a period of one month the training group received a 12 hour 
training prairam in a room adjacent to their clasaroom. Training coasisted 
of a structured educational approach aimed at training students to 
perform appropriate alassrooa partieipation skills in their Franeh class. 
Target skills were defined in tmrmn of the appropriate expreBsion of appro-- 
val and disapproirali and appropriate verbal and nonverbal participation* 
Thm intenrention strategies vera modified veriiona of those employed by 
Sison, Howe and Kirschenbaw (1972) and Stephens (1973)* The target beha* 
viors for each of the IS training sessions are desGribad in Table 1. 



Insert Table 1 here 



The tv© traineri presented slttiations and ttaterials designed to 
make the student aware of the importsnee of target behaviors , provide 
opportunities to praetice and help the student anticipate situations 

where these behaviors would be useful • Both tangible and sac ' nl reinf or- 
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oers (preferred sahaol materials^ money and praise) eneour&ged emission of 
the target behaviors during the French elass* Training group suhjeats self 
recorded on target hehavlors hetveen training seisions, reeeiving preferred 
reinforeers after remittanee ©f aaoh self-ohserTation reeord sheet Training 
subjects vert avare that trainers wuld observe their training-targeted be* 
haviors betveen sessions^ giving them suhiequent feed-baek and encourage- 
ment (that their behavior would be monitored ) , 

Systematic observation 

nftta on 19 behavioral categoriee were oollected^ using a systema- 
tic observation procedure developed by Loranger, Picard and Pomerleau (see 
Hate 1). Observers received a three-phase training programs a) learning 
the behavioral categories to be rated with the use of a training manual 
(Hete 1); b) rehearsal of rating behaviors using video-tapes* and c) in 
viva rehearsal in the observation rooms equipped with one-way mirrors ad- 
jacent to each classroom. The six observers warked in systematically ro- • 
tated pairs throughout pre-test, post-test and follow-up phases* making 
their observations in both French and Matheimtics classes* 

Observers made ratinis every mix seconds, distributing their ob- 
servations systematically across subjects. A mean of 1150 observations 
were obtained for each student at each exi^erimental Phase approximately one- 
half for each class. Interrater reliability (nisnber of agreements, divi- 
ded by the nianber of agreements plus disagreements, all multiplied by 100) 
was greater than Bl% at all phases. 



Insert Table 2 here 
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A description of the bthavioral eategories rated by obgervers is 
preiented in Table 2. 

Teaeher Ratings 

The two teaehera involved in the experioent evaluated their itu- 
dents* classroom behavior at pre-^teat and follow-up phases (three months 
after treatinent). The questionaire used^ the EPCEl (ifOte 2), consisted of 
136 items validated pajr Milburn (197^) and recoimendad by Stephens (1978), 
The teaohers responded on a five point rating scale to the following 
queition^ "Do you think that the student is the type of person who,*,". 
These 136 behaviors are divided into four behavioral categories and into 
thirty more-specific subcatogoria% prefented in Table 3* 



Insert Table 3 here 



Experimental Pesim 

Table k praaents the design used for ualysis of the various ty- 
pes of generplization^ as wall as the variablas on which they are based. 
Each type of generalization was analysed using pre-test^ post-test and 
follow-up systematie obserratiens as well as pre*test and follov-up tea- 
ehir ratings. 



Insert fable U here 
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Rtatiatieal Analynig 

NonparMetrie statlstiesl analyses applied to the gygtematic 
obaeinrational data ineluded^ FriedD»n's two-way analysis of Tarianee wid 
tha Sign Test (Biegel^ 1956). ResiiltB fr©m the EPC^ were treated hy pre- 
dietlon and aavariMce ajialyiis (yeralan 5.3) of the National Eduaational 
Resoiireea Computer Program (Note 3). 

Risui/rs 

Syatematie obgervmtiona 

Data on the behaTior aatefforlas listed in Table 2 vere used to 
Malyze the different formi of post*treatment generalisation. As ean be 
noted in Table 5, two new eategories appeaj* and some are aluetered. TP, 
repreaenta a total partiaipation aoore aalaulated by grouping? together 
the whole aategories (AO^ AC, CGD, VP and HVP) within the intervention 
pro^aa's objeotiTeSi AD, is an approTal/dlsapproral aaore, calculated 

grouping Aft, AC and COT* The following similar categories were grou* 
p#d becauae of their relatiTely low frequency of oecurrences GW with IW| 
GI with CI and UBS with 101. 



Insert Table 5 here 



Table 5 presenta X valuea in the Friedman two-way analysis of 

Tarianee for the 15 behavior aategoriea and three ^oups of sub j eats in 

a . . 

both French and Mathematics alasses* X~ values indicate the level of 
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differeneei existiQi betveen behavior eategeries in ©Ach elaBsrooni, Only 
the eategory ef inappropriate interaetion with tht teaehar (IIT) showed 
naasignif laant differences for hoth elaitroons situations* 

This level of wialyais did not permit determination of whether 

2 . _ . 

X ^ differences were specif ie to the experimental group, nor at what pha- 
ses of the experiifient they o€Qurred« These quest iotts were analysed using 
the Sign Test* Table 6 presents Sign Te^t results for those behavior ca- 
tegories shoving signifieant differences across groups, phases and situa- 
tions (French and Matheraatics) * Changes observed in the control group 
vere attributed to non-experimental effects within the normal classroom 
situation* Departures from the control group's profile, thus, were taken 
as indicative of experimentally indueed effects* In other words, signifi- 
cant differences in either experimental group not found for the control 
group, or vice-versa* were attributed to training and generalization 
effects * 

1, Training group in French alass . 

1*1 French presto poit-test, the training group significantly increased 
its appropriate interactions with teachers (TC+)* and its group and 
individual vork behaviors (GW/IVr^), However, its appropriate -visual orien- 
tation diminished in class (AOC*), Unlike the control group, the training 
^oup did not decrea^^e its inappropriate visual orientation during class 
and individual work (UBG/IO^). 



4and - signs indicate respectively, increase and decreases in the fre-* 
queney of emitted behaviors. 
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1. ? pros post«test to follov-up, the training group decreased in to- 
tal partieipation (TP")^ as well as in approval and disapproval behaviors 
(AD"). The training group did not make the following changes observed in 
the eontroi groups decreases in disordering behavior (DB^)* group and in- 
dividual work behftviar (GW/IW"') wid appropriate Yisual--orientation in 
alass (AOC ; and inareased appropriateness of peer^group interactions 

mm +) . 

1.3 CompM'ing pre^test and follow-up measures, the training group 
interacted more appropriately with teachers (TC t) and improved ^oup and 
individual work behaviors (GW/IW+) ^ but their visual -orientation was less 
appronriate on group and individual tasks (UTO/IOIt)* Unlike the control 
groups the training group did not exhibit less non*verbal participation 
CHVP"), nor more appropriate peer interactions (GI/CI+), 

2. Exposure group in French elagi . 

2, k From pre to post-teat^ the exTOsure group increased in appropriate 
peer interact ions (GI/CI+) , as well as in ^oup and individual work 
behaviore (0W/1W+) , However * appropriate visual -orientation (AOC-) and 
ordering behaviors (OB") diminished. Unlike the exposm'e group, the con- 
trols beewne lass appropriate in their visual orientation at this phase 
(UBG/IOI"). 

2.5 Between post'-test and follow-up the ejrposure group's profile 
differs from that of the control group i i^e* increased peer interaotion 
(GI/Cl*) and inappropriate visual orientation (UBG/10I+)^ and decreased 
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diserdaring behavior (DB ) , group and individual group vork (OW/lWiand 
approppiate vlsual*-©rientatien (AOC^). 

2.6 Betvaen pra^test and follov-up, the axpoiura-group dlininiihed 
in apprepHata visual-orientation (AOC"). Unlike eontrole, they did not 
daereaaa in group and individual vork (GW/IW^) ^ in non-varbsl parbieipa- 
tion (inrp"), nor ineraase in appropriate pear interaetlons (GI/CI'^), 

3, Training group in mathamaties clage . 

3*7 From pra to post-teet^ training aubjaets exhibited more dis-- 
ordering behavior (DB-^ ^Wlka eontrolSs they did not diminish in inappro- 
priatfe pear intaraetions (IPI') and in contacts with the teaeher {TC"), 

3.8 From post-test to follov*-up, the training group inareased in 
Inappropriata visual«orientation in elass (IOC+) and decreased in appro- 
priate peer intaraetions (OI/CI*). Unlika controls, hovever, no ineraa- 
ses in inappropriata peer intaraetions (IPI+) vera observed. 

3.9 From pre-test to follov-up, training subjeets inareased in total 
elassroom partieipation (TP+), approval and disapproval behaviors 

and in classroom verbal participation (VP+). Unlike controls, no decrea- 
ses in inanpropriate peer intaraetions (IPI'^) teaeher contact behaviors 
(TC*), nor inereases in note-taking (CN+) were observed. 

k, Exposto'e group in mathamaties . 

U.IO From pre to post-test* ej^asure subjeets, umllke controls, shoved 
no deereasas in Inappropriate peer interaction (IPI"')^ teaeher eontaet be- 
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havloFs (TO ) and group jMid Individual wrk (GW/IW^). 

hill from po8t*ttst to follew^up, total partielTOtlon inoreased (TP*^) , 
vhlle appropriate group afvi.elass interaotlons vlth peers deareased (OI/CI'), 
Unlike aontrols, inereased inappropriate peer interaetione (TP1+)^ and de- 
areased group wid Individual verk (GW/IW") were not abserved amonff exposure 
subjeetst 

U*12 From pre-test to follw-up, inareases in two aatewries of par- 
tiaipation were observedi approval and diaapproval behaviors (AD+) and 
varbal partiaipation (VP^)* Teaaher-aontaat {TC*)tiproup and individual 
work behaviora (GW/IW*) deareased far aontrolst but not for exposure sub- 
3eets, 

Taaahcr ratings 

Certain aategories of .behaviors (group 1, 207 and 306 in Table 
3) were eliminatad from the teaaher quest ionaire, baaause they referred 
to extra^ alass situations « inaeaessible to thase teaahers* observation. 
This laft five alassas of bahaviar at both pra-test and follow-up phasas 
for statistiaal analysis i the first alass, treatmant variables is eompa^ 
sad of the four subaategarias of table 3 marked '-C" and soma Items In sub« 
aatagarlas m^ked '*P". Tha saaond alas St traatmant -related variables, was 
aon^sed of subaatagaries mwkad "P", retaining at least fifty percent of 
thair items * Interparsanal , self and task-ralated alassas are the remain 
nlng three behavior variables* ft-e^-test and fallew-up measures, Frenah 
mnA Mathematias teaahars' data aonsidered independently , wart first sub- 
mittad to aarrelatlonal analyses* Results of this analysis are presen* 
ted in Table ?• 
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Insert Tatle 7 hmrm 



In the Fmeh alast» treatment » task<^relatad and interpersonal 
wrlables met prerequisites for the eovariate analysis* In mathematias 
elass« treatment and treatment-related irariahles satisfied these donditions, 
Tahle 8 presents eovariate analy^sls results for the above mentioned elasees 
of behavior. 



Insert Table 8 here 



No si^ifieant ^^up differenaes vere found mong the three behwior 
olasses in the Prenah situation, Differenaes between aantrol and traiii^ 
ing grout^s in the Matheinatias situation vere signifiaant for both treats 
ment and treatment-related wiable8« Training sub,ieats improved on be* 
haviors targeted by the training pra^am% while aontrols did not^ Similar 
differenaes in the same dlreat Ion were noted for treatment -^related variables, 
espeaially for "perforawace in ft^ont of others" (p*,00U5). Ho differenaes 
between expesi^e ud aontrol groups were foimd, 

DliCUSSIOH 

Teaaher and observer ratings are only partially aonsistent. From 
pre-test to follow-up t the mathmatias teaaher *s and observers* ratings 
aoinaide for the training groupt but not for the exposwe ^oup« The Prenah 
teaaher* 8 ratings did not deteat generalisation effeata ^am pre-test to 
follmr-up* 
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QMftri^ii&tlQn ©ffeots are, neverth©lesi , indieated by teaeher 

. I _ 

Md ©bsewer result Si at presented in Tables 6 and 8, Several Important 
Bodifieatians in students* behavlaral repertoires , beyend behaTiers tw- 
geted by the training program » aan be observed, Wiis underlines the im* 
portanee ©f the reddTOendatien made by other vriters (O'LeaiTrf 1978; 
Sajwaj et al .^ 1972; Wildsiwi and Wildmans 1975)* suggesting the need for 
aeasuring eertain behaTiors not targeted by intervention programs. 

Thus 9 depending on the situation and timing, an intervention 
pragru, plsjined to produae speoified behavior^ ef feats, cm also induce 
inappropriate ones, lesults of the present study support Wlllems (197U) 
and Marston's (1979) reeonraendatian to adopt an eaalagieal approach vithin 
behavior modi fieat Ian programs # Besults presented in Tables € and 8 vill 
now be diseussed in terms of the various types of generalization effeats 
outlined in fable 

1, Within indiyidual generalization * 

1,1 Within bfihavioF-vlthin litwtion generalization v&s studied by 

observing if the tratment pra^ui led to a higher level of alassraam par- 
tiaipation behaviors among training group subjeats in the Frenah elass. 
The results obtained do not fi™iy demonstrate this type of generaliza- 
tion. From post-test to follow--up, parbiaipation behaviors had diminished 
as did their approval behaviors* On the other hand, training subjeats 
nonverbal paritipation, eontraf^ to aontrols, did not diminiih from pre-test 
to follov-up. The latter result provided some support for the presenaa of 
this type of generalization • 
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1.2 Within 'behftvior^aerosi situation generaliEation determined vhtther 
the treatment pro^BM Inereated the training woup's partieipatian du*- 
ring Matheraatles elass. Both teaaher and systematle observation measures 
eenfirmed Inareased participation from pre*»test to follov^up amon^^ traln^ 
ing subjeats. Thin generalisation was not slmif leant frow pr# to post- 
test, perhaps, heoause generalization effects may not always "surface" 
iimediately after treatment, 

1.3 Within iituation-aaross behaviors «eneralliation was studied by 
seeing if, exaluding participation behaviors, the trainin^^ program affec- 
ted training subjects' behaviors in French class. Results confirm that 
untargated behaviors were affected by the training program. Teacher- 
eontaat, individual and group work, and appropriate visual -or lent at ion 
behaviors showed improvements at both post-test and follow-up assessments. 
Inappropriate vlsual-orlentatlan also increased from pre-test to follow- 
up* Other changes In the control group's behavior , not shown in that of 

/ the training group also indicate the presenae of this type of generalisa- 
tion* 

1*U Aaross behaviors-across situations generalization focused on 
untargeted behaviors of trainings subjeatr in Mathematias class. Teaaher 
ratings showed ahugas in training-related behaviors, particularly in 
"performanae in front of others*" Systematic observation results also 
point to the presence oi this type of generalization. An inaraase in 
disordering behavior oaaiffed between pre-and post-test evaluations* From 
post-test to follow-up, increased inappropriate visual-orientation and 
deareased appropriate peer interaations were idso observed. Dissimilar- 
itl$ in training and control group profilei also Indleate the oresenae of 
this type of generalization. 
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2. Aerass indiyiduals generalization > 

2.$ Within bahayior^ithin situation ^aneraliiation was studiad bjr 
se#inff if partieipatien behavioFa vera altered in the mxpomi^m ^oup in 
the French class. This type of generalization is n©^^ supported by the 
present results » However, unlike the control ^sroup, the exposure froup 
did not deerease in nonverbal partlalpation, which proyida some evi^ 
denee of this type of generalization. 

2.6 Within behavior -serosa situations generaliEation vas oheaked by 
iseeing if pM^ieipation behaviors were nodified amonf exposure group sub* 
jects in Mathmtaties class. Byateratic observation results confimi the 
presence of this type of generaliiation. The exposwre group's global par^ 
tieipation increased from post-test to follow*up^ as did their approyal 
and disapproval behaviors and verbal ^a^icipatlon from pre-test to follow- 



2#7 Across behavio^vithin situation generalization was examined by 
looking for changes in untwgeted behaviors of exposure group subjects in 
French class # Its presence is indicated by systematic observation results. 
Between pre-test Md post-test^ increases in appropriate interaction with 
peers 9 in task-related behavior and inappropriate visual-orientation were 
observed. Inappropriate visml -orientation Md ordering behaviors decrea- 
sed during the same phase, Thm former effect ms the only one that ms 
maintained to the time of follow-up. Several ahanges noted in the control 
group were not found for the exposure ^oup. 



up. 
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2.8 Acroas beharior-aerofls situations generalization tos tested by 
looking for ehan^iei in untargeted behaviors of the expesure group in Math- 
ematies el&ss. its presenoe supported only by deereasei in appropriate 
class and group interaotions vith peers, between post^test and follow«*up# 
Control group behavioral ohanges were not found for the esrposure group. 
These ehanges inalude lesi ^aup md individual work at each phase; from 
pre-to post-test and pre-test to follow-up ^ f^er teaeher eientaetai from 
pre^-to post-test, fewer inappropriate peer Interaat ions ^ from post-*^t est to 
follow-up* neater inappropriate peer interaetion. 

General Izatian aeross time 

The study of gener^iiation aarosi time overlaps with other types 
of generalisation, sinae they also tiJce into aaaount post-test to follow-up 
results* Except for dlsordarlng behavior in Mathematias, training group 
behavioral ahanges observed at post*test were maintained at follow-up in 
both Prench and Mathematias alasses. Other behavioral changes appeared far 
the first tiae at fallow-up* namely those of individual and group work in 
Frenah and approval, nonverbal and total pwrtieipatlon in Mathematics. 

For the exposure group in French and Mathematlas, the only beha- 
vioral change found at past-test Md maintained until fallow-up was that of 
deareased appropriate visual orientation in French. Bahaviaral ahanges 
appearing for the first time at fallow-up were? anproval and verbal parti- 
cipation in Mathematics. Thus, generalization across time ws observed 
for bath ej^erimental graups, but espaaially so for the training group* 
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Learainff situations and behayior » 

Some changes in behavior vere noted in all groups at equivalent 
phases of assessment* For exuple, from post-test to follow-up, all groups 
inereased in note^t^ing hehaviors both in Frenah and Mathematios; and, from 
pre-^test to post-test^ all ^oups increased In appropriate visual-orienta- 
tion in Mathematias olasst The leu^ning situation oontains pedagogiaal 
structures and direetives vhioh are likely to have indueed sueh aaroes- 
group ahangess These slmilaj'ities vera most evident in the Mathematias 
class* 

Partiaipatlon behaviors of the training group in French class 
were unaffeated by the training progrMi. It is posaible that^ sinae tea- 
ahers vera uninforined of treatment ob.iectives^ the classroom situation did 
not permit expression of learned behavior. On the other hand^ the Mathema- 
tias situation appears the most consistent with thlB view* These results 
put into perspeatlve the imTOrtanae of the situation for the expresiion 
of learned behavior. 

This study contained some limitations worth mentioning. First of 
all* it studied wlthin^group ahanges in behavior, without making across- 
groups statistiaal aomparisons. Seaondly, many signifiaant differenaes were 
found in the systematia observation data. This aould be due to the inter* 
dependence of several behavioral aategories, because dhanges in one measure 
necessarily implied abanges in other measures. While this fact does not 
negate the wealth of evidence supporting the presence of general if. at ion 
effects* it does increase the frequency of signifiaant aamnarisons and. 
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thus* poses the possibility of some "false-TOsitives, 

This study eonfiras the weseno^ of several typfts of. generaliza- 
tloii effeats, previously discussed hy Drahraan, Hajitmer and Hasenhaum (1979) 
Empirical results for several of these types of generalisation are preien* 
ted for the first time in the research literature. Finally^ this Btudy 
demonstrates that understanding and antieipatian of diverse types of ge- 
neralization effeets is neeessary in order to measure the total impaot of 
intervention programs. 
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TABU! 1 

Partlaipstian "behavior ob.i natives far eaeh 
of the 12 training prawaB! passions « 

1* Raiaitig the hand and miting quiatly far t#aeher permission to speak 

2* Wateh, listen, respond and ^Imiteer (VP^ HTO) * 

3. Ignore distraetions i polite refusal to respond ta others refna^ks (COD). 

U« Appropriate expression of requests, usinji^ "please'' and ''thank-^you" 
(VP, mfp). 

5. liEpreSB Yerbal/nonverbal approval to peers and teaehers (AG, AO)* 

6* Read aloud olearly and simoariM (VP). 

7« Canrplinient others; revard 5tteers for aotlng appropriately (AO, AO). 

8. Talk positively about oneself (VP). 

9t Exeuse oneself vhen bothering another (VP)* 

10. Ask questions to clarify understanding of lessons (VP). 

11 • Partloipate in disaussions by making relevant eaiments (VP). 

1S# When appropriate ta do so, partie^ipate by expressing disaireemant 
(VP, CSD). 



abbreviations in parantheses refer to systematle observation behavioral 
eategories, listed in Table 2* 



f ABLE 2 

Bahavieral oatagorles vith abbreviated definitians 
used for ntakinf systematio obserrations in elass. 



1* 

3. 



9, 
10. 
11. 
IS. 
X3. 
Ik. 

15- 
X6. 

17/ 

18.. 
19 • 



AC 



AG 



(appFoval in olais) appFopfiate verbal/nonverbal expression of 
approval to anotber in elaist 



(approval in ip-eyp) giving verbal /nonverbal approval to another 
student diiring group vorkt 

AOC (appropriate vlsu^^rientation in alass) 

GOD (elass-group dlsapprovai) appropriate verbal /nonverbal expres*- 
sion of disapproviJ. to teaoher or peers « 

5* CI (elass Interaotion) appropriate aoademie interaction * verbal or 
nonverbal, vith other students in class. 

6. CN (elass not etaking) during all aeademia vork« 

7* (disordering behavior) having nentlve iapaot on sqeial or nate* 

rial olassro^ environment. 

8. 01 (^oup Interaation) aeademia interaation vith teaaher or members 
of group* 

OW (group vork) individual vork vithin a group projeat. 
IIT (inappropriate interaotion with teaaher) verbal or nonverbal, 
IOG_« CinappTOpri 

101 (inappropriate visual"-orientatlon during individual work)* 

IFI (inappropriate peer interaatlon) verbal or nonverbal. 

IW (individual vork) of aeeUemie nature. 

WfF (nonverbal pM:*tialpatiofi) dwing alaas aeademia vork, 

OB (ordering behavior) behavior aimed at Improving or maintaining 
thie alass enviromient* 



TC (teaaher ao;ntMt) »ppropriate verbal/nonverbal aontaat during 
individual vork only, 

UBO (u*taooperativ€ behaviors in group) Inoluding inappropriate 
vl yual«-or i est at ion • 

VP (verbal putialpatlon) during class aeademia work. 
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TABLE 3 



Desoriptlon of behavioral oategories and subeategories in the 
teaeher questlonalre, iadieating those vhich are eo»plately (C) 
or iDartirily (P) eonoerned vith the 
training pro^UL's objeetlves. 

1, anviroment^-relatad behaviors 



2. interpersonal behaviors 

soil acoeptanee of authority 

202t reaation to eonfliet 

203* vay of attraoting attention (C) 

20Ut greeting others (P) 

205* helping others 

206 I vay of maintaining aonversation 

207* behavior during organised ganeg 

208i positive attitudes tcmrA peers (C) 

209* behavior dicing informal games 

2101 treatiiient of own/others' pro^rty 



3. behaviors related to self 
301 I aaaeptlng aonsequenaes 
302 f ethical behavior 
303 i expression of feellnM 
30U: positive attitudes towards self (P) 
305 I responsible behavior 
306i hygiene 



101 I neatness 



102? reaation to ei^wgeneies 



103 t aafeteria behavior 



lOki movraent in th€ enviromnent 





TAM.1 3 (COMTIHU]^) 



Description of behavioral aategories and subcategories in the 
teacher questiGnairei IndieatlnR these vhich are eoiti'Dletely (c) 
or partially (P) concerned with the 
training progrMi's objectives. 

U, task^related behaviors 

^01 1 asking and respendin^^ to questions (C) 

kO?% behaviors related to attention 

UD3i discussion In class (0) 

kOUi finishing tasks once started 

^05* foil wing directions 

ko6t ^roup work 

U07* individual work 

kOBi behavior durlnig the task 

U09' -behavlar in front of others 

UlOi quality of work 



TABLE I* 



Bahftmatic typology of generalization effects, ft 
funetion of groups (training, exposure and 
control), behaTiors ( part ieipat ion and 
others*), and situations (Freneh 
and Mathematies) at pre-test, 
TOst-teit and follow-up 
phases p 



within individual 

1.1 within hehavlor- 
within situatien 

1.2 within hehavior- 
aera^s situations 

1.3 aerois behavior*- 
within situation 

1,U aarass behaviors- 
acrois situations 



Group Behavior Situation 

T. 1. C, Part. Others French Math, 



X X 

X X 



Across individuals 
2,5 within behavior- 
within situation 

H.fi within behavior- 
aarass situations 

2.7 aarass bheaviars-* 
within situation 

8»8 across behaviors- 
across situations 



X X 



X X 



X X 



X X 



• "others" refers to other behaviors liited in Table S that are not 
defined as partlclpatian behaviars. 



Rffflults nf the Friedman two-way analysis of varianee (X^^) 
for phase differenees (Pre-test, pest--test^ and 
follow-up) in 15 hehavioral eategorifls 
far aach ^roup anrt situation - 



GROUPS Training OrauB 

BITUATTONR French Math . 

BEHAVrORB 



1. 


TP 


7,00» 


7 ,00» 


a. 


AD 




6,5o» 


3. 


GW/IW 


10,33 


ia,oo* 


u. 


OI/CI 


i»,33 


10,33» 


5. 


VP 


3,00 


7,00« 


6. 


NVP 


U,00 


0,00 


7. 


CH 


10, 33* 


7,00« 


8. 


TC 


9,33* 


U,00 


9. 


OB 


2,33 


3,00 


10. 


AOC 


10,33» 


12 ,00» 


11. 


DB 


1,00 


6,33» 


12. 


TIT 


0,58 


0,00 


13. 


IPl 


1,33 


3,00 


Ik. 


IfBG/lOI 


10, 33* 


1,00 


15. 


TOO 


5,33 


6,33* 



Rxpoaure 




Lonuroi 


Group 


French 


Math 1 


French • 


Matn* 


1,70 


7,71* 


0,57 


0,57 


5,36 


8,00* 


0,32 


2,18 


6,nO» 


1,V** 


17,71* 


23,29* 


7,1»*» 


l!*,00* 


8,71* 


21, 32* 


3,71 


8,86» 


1,00 


1,29 


1,89 


3,M 


8,32* 


0,36 


ia,a9* 


12,29* 


21,57* 


lU ,71* 


3,71 


6, 00* 


l»,32 


10,7i» 


8,00» 


5,1»3 


0,57 


U,l»3 


i2,a9» 


iU,or» 


10,86* 


2U,57* 


0,86 




6,1U» 


1,00 


1,36 


0,00 


1,66 


0,00 


3,U3 


a,oo» 


3.57 


21, 00* 


5,U3 


3,71 


7,00* 


1,00 


8,00» 




1,71 


i»,j*3 



• p <.05a 



TABLE 6 

BehaTioral eateRoriei where slgnlfieant Sign Teat 
differenees vmrm otserred for training (tx.Olfi) 
eatpeiure (p«.008), and eontrol Cp<.05) groups 
across sitiiationi and phases. 



Pre-Post, 



Post-follow 



Pre-follQw 



French 



Traininf Group 



Ixposure Group 



Control Groun 



TC + 

AOC- 

GW/IW+ 



^CI + IOC + 
OB- AOC- 
GW/IW+ 

AOC + 

GW/IW- 

UBG/IOI- 



TP- 

UBQ/IOI+ 
AD- 
C1I + 

CIf + 



CN+ UBO/I0I+ 
OB- GW/IW- 
AOC- GI/CI + 



Tn+ GW/IW + 
UBG/IOI + 
AOC- 

AOC- 
CN + 



GW/IW- 
OI/CI+ 
NVP- 



C1I + 



Mathematies 

Training Group 

Bxpoam'e Group 

Control Group 



DB+ 

6I/CI- 

AOC+ 

GW/IW- 

GI/CI- 
AOC+ 



GI/CI- 

IPI- 

TC" 

AOC+ 

GW/IW- 



IOC+ 
CN+ 
GW/IW- 
Gl/CI- 

TP+ 
CN+ 
AOC+ 

IPI+ 
AOC+ 
CN+ 

ow/iw- 



AOC + 



Gl/CI- 



TP+ 



AD 



VP+ Gl/CI - 
AOC + 



AD+ IPI- 

VP* Aoe+ 

OX/CI- CH + 

IPX- TC- 

GI/CI- AOC+ 
CN+ 

GW/IW- 



indieatei increased l^equeney of emiiBlen 
indleat@a deereased nfequeney of emlepion 



ERld 



TABLF 7 



F^y^ues associated vith relationships between pre-teat 
and foll^--up data from teaeher ratings. 



T m p < T m p< 

VARIAmES 

Treatment 13.38 0,0016 12»31 0*002 



Treatment- 

related 1,16 O.3U56 0*003 



Inter- 



2.18 0,0062 1.33 0*1691 



Related 

. to self iM 0,1^57 1.57 0.1126 



Task- 
related 1,77 0.0268 l.US 0*1017 
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TABLE 8 

P-valuea for the Mialyaii of covarianee, comparing 
training (T), eiipOBure (E),and control (C) 
groups in Preneh and MatheBaties situa- 
tions en taaeher-rated behavior 
categorlea previously found 
to he significant. 



VARIABLES 



CTOUPS 
COiffARED 



FRENCH 
F ~ p < 



MATHS^TICS 



traatment 
behaviors 



T-C 
E-C 



0.8»» 
2,25 



0,37 
0.15 



10. 

0.15 



0.003 
0.69 



treatment - 
related he- 
haviors 



T-C 
E-C 



3,21 
1.37 



0.05 
0.28 



interpertoaal 
behaviors 



T-C 
E-C 



0.56 
1.5»» 



0.75 
0.26 



task-related 
hehaviox'S 



T-C 
E-C 



0.70 
0.55 



0.68 
0.78 
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